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TELLHEIM; 



OR, 



VIRTUE IN MISFORTUNE. 



A German merchant, whose name was Tellheim, thinking that 
it would be advantageous to him to settle in Russia, determined 
upon leaving his native land, and removing to that extensive 
empire. He had an amiable wife, a native of Hamburgh, called 
Louisa, and a little girl, whose name was Natalia. Tellheim 
acquainted his wife with his intention, and asked whether she could 
make up her mind to leave her country, and accompany him to 
Russia ; at the same time explaining his motives for wishing to 
undertake this journey. 

Louisa replied, '^ My dear Tellheim, I am indeed attached to my 
country, but still more to you, and can only feel happy in the enjoy- 
ment of your affection ; you are the best judge of what will prove 
most beneficial to yourself and your family, and must therefore act 
as you think best; I am ready to comply with your wishea^ ^ss^ 



follow you to any part of the world, as nothing could reconcile me 
to the idea of a separation from you." Tellheim embraced his 
affectionate wife, and thanked her for her amiable compliance with 
his wishes. He added, " If you are spared to me, I can bear the 
loss of everything, and still feel contented and happy. The reasons 
which induce me to settle in Russia are, however, sufficiently 
strong, and I must therefore undertake this journey, although very 
unwillingly." 

When Natalia, who was then ten years old, heard that her 
parents intended going to Russia, she began to cry, and said, 
^^ Russia must indeed be a horrible country for I have heard so 
many dreadful accounts of it. The cold is intense, it is over-run 
with bears and wolves, and innocent people are frequently exiled 
to Siberia,^ where they live most miserably in the woods, and are 
obliged to catch sables and foxes." This is all true, replied her 
&ther, but you must not call Russia a horrible country. The 
climate is indeed much more severe than ours ; but the houses are 
well warmed, and when people are exposed to the external air, 
they protect themselves from the cold by furs and warm clothing. 
A residence in Siberia is very wearisome and disagreeable ; but in 
general only men convicted of crime, are exiled there, and this 
will not be our case. It sometimes happens than an innocent per- 
son is sentenced to banishment; but I hope that this misfortune will 
not overtake us. 



Tellheim thus continued talking to Natalia, and she gradually 
lost her extreme dislike of Russia. One cause, however, rendered 
her departure from Germany very painful to her : she had a friend 
called Mary, to whom she was warmly attached; at the thought 
of leaving her, tears filled her eyes, and she often said to her 

« 

parents ^^ if I could only take Mary with me, I should not mind 
going to Russia ; but I am very sorry to leave her here." After 
these words she usually began to sob and her mother found it diffi- 
cult to console her. 

When Mary came to see her, she said, sorrowftilly, my dear 
Mary we must soon be separated ; how shall I live without you ; 
if you would accompany me, how happy we might be in Russia. 

After a few months the day was fixed on which Tellheim was to 
commence his long journey ; it was a most melancholy day for 
him and his family. His friends assembled at his house in the 
morning, and expressed much sorrow at his departure. Poor 
Natalia was very sad ; everything she saw brought tears into her 
eyes, and with a sigh, she said, ^^ Alas, T shall never, never see all 
this again." Mary came to take leave of her, and they were both 
much distressed at the thought of their separation, especially as 
they feared that they should never meet again. 

" My dear Natalia, said Mary, do not forget me when you are 
far away : accept this little box as a friendly remembrance, and 
think of me when you look at it." 

A3 



Natalia thanked her dear Mary for her piretty present and pro- 
mised never to forget her. She presented her with her doves, 
begging her to take care of them for her sake. 

The box which Mary had given to Natalia was set with pearls 
and contained a pretty needle book, some scissors, and a few forget- 
me-nots on a piece of white paper, with these words : ^^ This flower 
expresses my last wi^^' 

The two youiig friends took leave of each other several times, 
but returned for another embrace ; at length Tellheim took Mary 
gently by the hand and led her out of the room, saying, '^ My dear 
Mary, of what use is your sobbing and crying ; you must part at 
last. Farewell my dear girl, do not forget us." Mary returned 
home very sorrowful. 

Tellheim stepped imniediately into the travelling carriage with 
his family^ and many of his friends accompanied him a few miles 
out of the town. Upon reaching the summit of a pretty hill, from 
whence his former residence was perceptible, he stepped out of the 
carriage with Louisa and Natalia, looked once more at his native 
town, and said with much emotion, ^^ I probably shall never see it 
again : *' he then took leave of his friends with tears, once more 
seated himself in the carriage, and drove away amidst many most 
heartfelt wishes for his happiness and welfare. 

Natalia felt very sad for some time, till at length the variety of 
objects which she saw during the journey, the beautiful country 




through which they passed, and her father's conversation, gradually 
composed her mmd. 

Tellheim spent a few days at Koenigsbeig and experienced 
much kindness from several families in that town. Natalia was 
more happy, and became convinced that good men, and warm 
friends, may be found in every country. On the Russian 
frontier the travellers were very strictly searched for the dis- 
covery of any forbidden goods which they might have brought 
with them. 

They rested for two days at Riga, and spent their time most 
agreeably. Tellheim had a letter of introduction to a family in 
that town, and was received with the greatest hospitality. As there 
were many Germans at Riga, Natalia almost fancied herself still in 
her own country ; the kindness which she here met with made a 
most favourable impression upon her mind, and as she had herself 
many good and amiable qualities, her new friends were much 
pleased with her, and made her stay so delightful, that she had no 
wish to leave Riga, and would have been glad if her father could 
have remained there. She had not, however, forgotten Mary, but 
thought of her most affectionately, and before she left this place, 
dispatched her first letter from Russia to her. 

Natalia was astonished at the first sight of St. Petersburg, for 
she had imagined this city far less beautifiil and spacious than she 
found it, and had also fancied that the inhabitants were still un- 
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civilized and barbarous. How agreeably was she surprised on 
finding everything the reverse of what she had expected. Imme- 
diately, upon her arrival, she heard people speaking German, 
French, English, and Italian; the inhabitants were dressed with 
taste, and some of them even with splendour; the families she 
visited with her parents appeared sensible and well-informed ; they 
were gay and sociable and had a certain openness and candour 
which quite delighted Natalia, and she completely lost her prejudice 
against Russia and its inhabitants. 

Tellheim remained a week in St. Petersburg, and then proceeded, 
with his family, to a little town, a few miles from the capital, where 
he bought a house and began commerce. 

Tellheim lived two years in this town, contentedly and happily; 
he succeeded well in his business, and acquired a considerable for- 
tune. By his exemplary honesty and punctuality, he gained the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, and whenever they had any orders 
to give, there was nobody whom they employed more willingly 
than Tellheim. Even many of the principal noblemen and citizens 
of St. Petersburg purchased of him the goods they required, and 
he soon had so much business that he was obliged to take several 
additional clerks. He and his family were universally beloved and 
respected; all persons liked his society; his friends frequently 
invited him with his wife and Natalia to their bouses ; and in every 
difficulty he always found some one to assist him. In this manner 



his life passed so agreeably in Russia, that he gradually became 
almost reconciled to the change of country • 

Natalia grew rapidly and was the delight of her parents; her 
frame was by nature delicate, and her nerves were irritable, but 
the bracing air in which she lived had a very salutary effect upon 
her health : she became stronger, and her parents were relieved 
from their previous anxiety. She was well satisfied with her situa^ 
tion, and often confessed that her life passed very pleasantly in 
Russia. Her father used to say on these occasions, '^ Oh, Natalia, 
we may everywhere live happily and contentedly, for we are in 
all places in the sight of God, and He watches over us with a 
father's love. Happiness does not depend upon external circum- 
stances, but almost entirely upon ourselves, and we must seek its 
source, not in the world, but in our own hearts: if all persons 
would do their duty, live piously, and be &ithful and honest to the 
end of their lives, they would enjoy inward tranquillity, whether 
they happened to live in warm Italy or icy Siberia. Remember 
this, dear Natalia, and endeavour always to be good and religious." 

Natalia was naturally well-disposed, and listened with great 
pleasure to her father, when he spoke to her in this manner : on 
these occasions, she frequently made some observation, which gave 
him sincere delight. 

This family was so worthy that it seemed deserving of uninter- 
rupted happiness; but virtue cannot always reckon upon a conti- 
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nuance of worldly prosperity, and sometimes appears quite neg- 
lected and oppressed; its reward is however always in itself. 
Everything may conspire against the virtuous man; the greatest 
misfortunes may befal him; but he still continues faithful to his 
principles, and in the consciousness of his innocence and uprightness 
enjoys much peace of mind and feels that his conduct is approved 
by Him who, with infinite wisdom, governs the destinies of men. 
Tellheim's bright days were soon to be obscured, and he and his 
family to go through many severe sufferings and trials. 

Tellheim, Louisa, and Natalia were sitting together one fine 
evening in autumn, talking of Germany and the friends they had 
left there; Natalia was speaking of Mary, for whom she still 
entertained a sincere regard ; when, in the midst of their conversa- 
tion, they were disturbed by the noise of a carriage which stopped 
before their door, and presently afler by the entrance of a livery 

servant, who told Tellheim that the Count of X was there and 

wished to speak to him. 

Tellheim was much surprised at this message, and could not 
imagine why this Count, who was a very proud man and in great 
favour at the court of St. Petersburg, should thus honour him with 
an interview. 

Tellheim immediately went to the carriage, which was drawn by 
eight horses covered with silver and gold, and respectfully bowed 
to the Count, who desired his servants to retire as he wished for a 
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private conversation with Tellheim : the latter listened silently to 
what he had to say, but afterwards declared with modest yet noble 
firmness that it was not in his power to comply with the Count's 
request, as he would not act against his conscience. The Count 
was much displeased at his refusal; he however reiterated his 
wishes, but Tellheim continued steady to his resolution; at this the 
Count became still more angry, his calm and friendly manner gave 
place to the most violent passion. He endeavoured to frighten 
Tellheim into compliance by threats ; but finding this useless, he 
desired Tellheim to acquaint him with his final resolution within 
eight days, and immediately drove off. 

Louisa saw the angry countenance of. the Count from the 
window, and was rather concerned upon observing his unfriendly 
behaviour towards her husband. She waS' aware of the bad use the 
Count made of his influence at court, and was therefore greatly 
alarmed: when she saw him drive off she felt as if relieved from a 
heavy burthen, and ran to meet her husband. 

Tellheim returned looking rather discomposed and told her that 
the Count had asked him to order goods from Germany, which had 
been strictly prohibited a short time before. '^ I cannot do this," 
said the honest man, '' without loading my conscience with a 
crime ; and should this transaction be discovered I should lose all 
confidence, and probably be exiled to Siberia." 

Louisa's anxiety increased : she foresaw that the Count would 
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resent this refusal of her husband, and perhaps revenge himself in 
a cruel manner. In her fright she said, '' My dear Tellheim^ is it 
not possible for you to comply with this request? I think you 
might perhaps procure those goods secretly.*' '^ That will not do, 
my dear wife, said Tellheim, for this act would be sinful; even 
supposing that it were never discovered, it would still be a crime, 
and I should have to reproach myself with having infringed the 
laws.'* " I am only fearftil," replied Lousia, *' that the Count may 
bring some misfortune upon you ; he is in great favour with the 
Emperor, and from his revengeful disposition, a most dangerous 
enemy. 

<' I know all this," replied Tellheim, "and that I have to fear 
the worst from him ; but I prefer suffering to doing wrong, and 
will endeavour always to preserve a clear conscience." 

Afler a few days, Tellheim wrote to the Count at St. Petersburg, 
I i and informed him that he could not order the eroods he wished to 

>''; have. Louisa read the letter with much anxiety, and being an 

[|; I amiable and affectionate wife she could not blame her husband's 

I - ; behaviour, but on the contrary admired his determined virtue which 

knew no fear, and was ready to encounter the most imminent 
dangers with fortitude. 

The Count, enraged at I'ellheim's persevering refusal, meditated 
revenge, and only awaited a convenient opportunity for bringing 
his designs into execution. 
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Afler a few weeks, Tellheim had some business to transact in a 

distant part of the country ; but as his occupations at home were 

too numerous to allow of his absenting himself, Louisa and two of 

I his friends undertook this journey for him, and left Tellheim alone 

I with Natalia. 

One cold December morning, as they were sitting near the stove 
eating their simple breakfast and talking of Louisa, whom they 
expected to see in a few days, they were interrupted in their con- 
versation by the entrance of a waggoner who brought a load of 
goods for Tellheim ; he drew him aside, telling him privately that 
^ere was a bale among them which must immediately be conveyed 
to a safe place, as it contained some prohibited goods. 

Tellheim looked at the waggoner in amazement, and assured 
him that he had ordered no such goods, and that they must have 
been intended for some other merchant; but the man persisted 
m declaring that he was right, and showed the bill of ladmg, in 
which all the things which Tellheim was to receive through him, 
were mentioned ; and, among others, this bale of prohibited goods. 
It came from Germany, and had been dispatched to Tellheim 
from a house o£ business more than six months before, and 
/ therefore previous to the prohibition of these goods ; it had been 

delayed a long time at Koenigsberg and Riga, and, in consequence, 
arrived too late and at a most imfortunate time. 
Tellheim was much perplexed how to act ; he, however, con- 
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cealed the bale in a corner of his cellar, and as the infringement of 
existbg laws was quite contrary to his principles, he determined 
to go to St Petersburg himself, and g^ve a clear explanation of 
the whole affair ; in this manner he hoped to escape from the very 
probable suspicion of having ordered them, and acted contrary to 
the Emperoi^s commands. He would immediately have executed 
this plan, had not the absence of his wife rendered this impossible ; 
however, to do everything in his power, he wrote to one of the 
authorities at St. Petersburg, an account of the transaction ; 
unfortunately the post had already gone out when his letter was 
sent; and it could not, therefore, be dispatched until the next post, 
three days later. Tellheim did not think this of any importance, as 
he had safely concealed the goods without any body obserring them. 
Two days afler, Tellheim having been much occupied from the 
morning until ten o^clock at night, felt fatigued with his exertions 
and wished for rest; Natalia had already been an hour in bed. 
He retired to his room early, and soon fell asleep ; but he was 
awakened in less than half an hour, by a loud knocking at his 
door* lliinking that his wife had returned, he rose immediately, 
put on his dressing-gown, and awoke Natalia with the words 
^^get up, my dear Natalia, your mother is arrived." Natalia 
immediately jumped up, and exclaimed, ^^ My mother, my mother." 
What was her surprise, when, instead of her dear mother, some 
police officers and a few armed soldiers entered the room. 
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One of the officers, who was distinguished from the others by a 
very forbidding countenance, and was called Ockof, asked Tellheim 
in a surly tone, '^ Are you the merchant, Tellheim ?" 

Tellheim, " I am, what do you want ?" 

Ockof. ^' Have you a wife, what is her name, and where is 
she ?" 

T. " My wife is called Louisa, and is now on a journey." 

O. " Have you any children, and what are their names ?" 

T. ^ I have only this daughter, whose name is Natalia," 

O. ^' Do you know the waggoner, Ozzof ?" 

T. « Very well." 

O. ^^ Have you received goods from him within the last few 
days ?" 

T. "Yes." 

O. ^' Were none of them prohibited ?" 

T, (With noble candour), " Yes ; but I did not order them.'* 

O. '^ Very well ; but where are these goods ?" 

Tellheim conducted Ockof and his companions to the cellar, 
where the bale was concealed. Ockof shook his head, and said 
mockingly, " Tellheim, you have found a most admirable hiding- 
place for these goods, even thieves would be puzzled to get 
them." 

After this examination they returned to the room; Natalia 
trembled frpm head to foot, and the sight of so many strange men 
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filled her with terror ; she fancied that they were robbers, who 
had come to plunder and murder her father. The confusion which 
he at first betrayed confirmed her fears ; but as soon as she per- 
ceived that he had regained his natural tranquillity, and that he 
behaved as if he had nothing to fear, she became more composed, 
and entertained some hope for him. But her fears soon returned 
when she heard these persons signify to her father, that he must 
provide himself and his daughter with clothes and linen, as he 
might probably be obliged to undertake a long journey ! She gave 
a shriek, for she foresaw the misfortune which awaited them. She 
cast a despairing look at her father, which seemed to ask him 
whether she ought to hope or fear. Tellheim said in a soil voice, 
^' Be comforted, my daughter, everything will end well, for we are 
innocent ?" 

The official persons sealed the tables, furniture, and rooms in the 
bouse, and ordered all the household to leave Tellheim's residence 
immediately. When this was done, the soldiers, by Ockof's desire, 
surrounded Tellheim, and put him into light chains. Natalia burst 
into tears, embraced her father, and then falling on her knees, 
besought Ockof not to deprive her of her father, who was a good 
and worthy man, but to release him from his fetters. Her lamenta- 
tions were, however, fruitless. 

*' Natalia,'' said Ockof, with forced kindness, ^^ your father will 
not be taken away from you, for you may accompany him." 
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" Oh, that I will," she exclaimed in the midst of her tears, and 
went close to her father, whose countenance expressed much 
courage and conscious innocence. The house door was locked, and 
the keys given in charge to the chief magistrate of the town. 
Tellheim and Natalia were compelled to get into a sledge, which 
was in readiness at the door ; they drove off, and arrived at four 
o'clock in the morning at a place where they were desired to 
alight, and go into a room, which was in a most dilapidated 
condition. 

Tellheim confided in his innocence, and hoped that he should 
soon be set free and allowed to return to his wife, when his conduct 
had been properly investigated. The remembrance of Louisa 
caused him much uneasiness, as he knew her affection for him, and 
was aware that she would be much alarmed, and grieved at the 
news of his imprisonment ; he therefore was anxious that the afiair 
should be examined judicially, as soon as possible. 

Poor Natalia was quite miserable, and could not for an instant 
forget her mother, whom she loved most tenderly. ^^ Oh, my good 
mother," she frequently exclaimed, " what trials await you upon 
your return home ! Perhaps you may never see us again ! Oh, 
were I never again to see my dear mother, how wretched I 
should be." 

Tellheim begged his daughter to moderate her grief, and hope 
for the best ; but Natalia was not in a state to receive consolation. 
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her filial affection being too strong, and her feelings at that 
moment, too much excited ; her tears continued to flow, and it was 
not until the following day that she regained a little composure. 

What Tellheim desired, occurred ; he was examined by the 
judges on the following day. They questioned him in nearly the 
same manner as Ockof had done ; but when he began to relate the 
history of the bale, they ordered him to remain silent, and said that 
they dispensed with all details, and only required him to answer 
such questions as they should put to him. When the examination 
was over, Tellheim requested the judges to pronounce the final 
sentence as soon as possible, that he might again rejoin his wife. 
The judges gave him a compassionate look, shook their heads sig- 
nificantly, and dismissed Tellheim, with a promise that he should 
know his fate the next day. 

Confident of his innocence, and hoping soon to regain his liberty, 
he returned into the room and kissed Natalia, who asked him with 
much anxiety how the afiair had been terminated, and whether 
she should soon have the happiness of seeing her mother ? Tell- 
heim encouraged her to entertain this hope ; but, alas, it was soon 
to be destroyed. 

On the following day, a sledge arrived at the house, in which 
Tellheim was detained ; besides the coachman, an armed man with 
a forbidding countenance, was seated in it. Afler a few minutes, a 
maid entered Tellheim's room, and gave him and his daughter a 
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dress of fur, and fifly roubles in money, saying that her master had 
sent them, and wished him every prosperity. Tellheim asked the 
maid the name of her master, but she would not disclose it, as she 
had received orders not to do so, and immediately left the room. 
She was hardly gone, when two official persons entered, and told 
Tellheim, that his final sentence had been pronounced, and that he 
and his family were exiled to Siberia, for life ; they added, that 
the sledge provided for conveying them, was at the door, that he 
must prepare to start immediately, and they finished, by showing 
him his written sentence. 

This sad intelligence had so powerfiil an efiect upon Tellheim^ 
that he stood speechless for some minutes, and Natalia fell on her 
father's neck, weeping ; Tellheim, however, soon became more 
composed, find his reason getting the better of his overwhelming 
feelings, he was enabled to reflect upon his situation. The convic- 
tion of his innocence gave him courage and unusual fortitude^ 
which however diminished, when he thought of Louisa, and 
Natalia. At length, feeling that it is the duty of man to bear mis- 
fortune with resignation, he grew more calm, and exhorted Natalia, 
in an affectionate manner, to try and exert that patience and sub- 
mission, which we all owe to the will of Heaven. But Natalia was 
inconsolable ; the remembrance of her mother was never absent 
from her mind ; and the dread of never seeing her again, produced 
a sensation bordering upon despair. 
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Tellheim asked leave to remain where he was for a few days, as 
his wife would return in the meantime and be able to join him; 
but this request was not attended to ; he repeated it, but with no 
better success; at last, he only begged permission to stay an hour 
longer, that he might at least write to his wife ; even this was 
denied him. It was with much difficulty that he obtained leave to 
write these few words to Louisa : — " My dear wife, farewell, per- 
haps for ever; receive my thanks for the many years of happiness 
that we have spent together, which I shall never forget. We 
suffer innocently ; this thought must be your consolation in misfor- 
tune ; trust in God. Once more, farewell." Natalia wished to add 
something, but was unable to hold her pen; tears effaced the 
words she endeavoured to trace ; at length, her father guided her 
trembling hand while she wrote her name, she then kissed the 
paper. This scene was so affecting, that even the two officers 
turned away to conceal their tears; one of them especially, being a 
humane man, and himself a husband and father, was much moved ; 
he it was who had sent the fifty roubles and the fur. To him 
Tellheim gave the letter for Louisa, with the earnest request that 
he would forward it to her ; he took it, but intimated that his wife 
would perhaps experience the same fate. This sad news grieved 
the good man much ; but he endeavoured to moderate his sorrow, 
by his firm trust in an all-directing Providence. Tellheim had 
imagined that his chains would have been taken off, afler his sen- 
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tetice had been pronounced ; but he was mistaken. He entered the 
covered sledge, which was constructed like a httle room ; and the 
horses immediately set off at full speed. In a few hours they 
reached St. Petersburg, but did not stay there ; at the back of the 
town, they arrived at a palace, before which the coachman was 
ordered to stop. 

Natalia began to hope that her father's innocence was discovered, 
and that he would soon be restored td liberty. Tellheim entertained 
the same hope; and fancied that, perhaps some powerful man, 
the owner of this palace, had interested himself in his cause, and 
obtained his release. They, however, soon found themselves most 
cruelly deceived; for a footman came out of the palace, holding in 
one hand a bottle and glass, and in the other a few slices of white 
bread. While he was pouring some strong Russian brandy into 
the glass, a richly dressed man opened one of the windows, and said, 
in a sneering tone, ^'Good day, Tellheim, a prosperous journey to 
you ; you will however find it rather long ; take a glass of brandy, 
and think of me, to whom you once refused a trifling request." 

Tellheim looked at the base, cruel man, and immediately recog- 
nised the Count of X ; he then dispatched the servant, de- 
clining the brandy, drew his head back into the sledge, and began 
to reflect on the conduct of the Count, when the idea presented 
itself to his mind, that this Count, whom he had offended, had pro- 
bably procured his exile. 
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Natalia remained very sad for a long time ; she had heard and 
read so many unfavourable accounts of Siberia, that the thought of 
passing her whole life there, made her truly wretched. Her 
father^s behaviour, however, had a great influence upon her ; his 
countenance had that expression of heavenly tranquillity. Which 
good men only can feel. His conversation displayed courage and 
composure, and his affectionate exhortations to patience and resig- 
nation, produced daily more effect upon his unhappy daughter. 
Her despair gave place to a still melancholy ; a feeling of piety 
and submission took possession of her mind ; and as the persons 
who watched them were not harsh in their behaviour — and many 
of the inhabitants^ in whose houses they staid at night, were very 
kind to them,— '^'Natalia, for some time, hardly felt the hardships of 
their journey* But this was not of long continuance. Natalia's 
mental sufferings had been so severe, as to become prejudicial to 
her health; and she soon felt the ill effects on her constitution. 
The poor girl was so reduced by an unusual weakness, accompanied 
by sickness and want of appetite, that her father was much alarmed 
about her. Nor was this all ; Tellheim himself Was seized with an 
illness, which had been brought on by cold. A fever, which fre- 
quently attacked him, weakened him so rapidly, that there was 
every probability that neither he nor his daughter would survive 
their sufferings. 

At this period they fortunately arrived at Moscow, where they 
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were allowed to send for a medical man, who took the warmest 
interest in their misfortune, and whose humanity and skill soon 
enabled the invalids to resume their journey. Before their de- 
parture he advised Tellheim to make the Emperor fully acquainted 
with the circumstances of his exile. Tellheim said that he would 
write to the Monarch from Siberia and endeavour to convince him 
of his innocence; but the doctor thought that he ought not to 
postpone writing until his arrival in Siberia, as he would then find 
it almost impossible to get his representation conveyed directly to 
the Emperor. 

Upon hearing this, Tellheim formed many plans, but none of 
them appeared practicable ; at length he thought of taking flight 
with Natalia, and then going to St. Petersburg, taking care to avoid 
the high roads, he could then acquaint the Emperor with the causes of 
his exile, and might reasonably hope for justice. This plan had some- 
thing in it which rather alarmed him at first; but upon reconsidering 
it, he at last came to the determination of endeavouring to make 
his escape, and he said to himself, " The Emperor is just, if I can 
succeed in making him see my conduct in its right light, he will 
certainly absolve me ; should he on the contrary consider me guilty, 
he may then pronounce whatever sentence he thinks fit, and I will 
submit." Tellheim had already devised the means he should 
employ for effecting his escape, when his eyes accidentally fell upon 
his chains, and he immediately lost all courage and hope. It 
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appeared to him not only difficult but impossible to get rid of his 
fetters, and he therefore abandoned all idea of escape. 

The travellers had already traversed several hundred miles, and 
at length they reached Siberia ; many dangers had threatened to 
terminate their lives, but they were happily surmounted, when 
Natalia's health again began to suffer much from the severe climate, 
and her father felt very uneasy about her. His guard, who no 
longer feared his escape, now released him firom his fetters ; Tell- 
heim then remembered his plan of flight. In the midst of the 
woods, surrounded by ice and snow, was a small village which the 
travellers reached late in the evening. Tellheim's guard resolved 
to pass the night there^ and having found an acquaintance among 
the inhabitants spent some hours with him ; the brandy which he 
took during this meeting intoxicated him so much, that he was 
obliged to be carried to bed. 

This appeared the most favourable opportunity for Tellheim to 
execute his purpose. Afler midnight he and Natalia got up, crept 
quietly through a window, and fled as speedily as possible ; early 
in the morning they reached a small town where they hired a 
carriage, which conveyed them a few miles farther by a by-road, 
As they had to fear pursuit it appeared advisable to Tellheim to 
avoid the main road as much as possible, and they continued their 
journey on foot. After walking fo^ar miles they got into an ex- 
tensive forest, out of which they could find no issue. Tellheim was 
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very anxious about Natalia, who felt hardly able to proceed ; night 
was advancing and they foresaw nothing but the probability of 
falling victims to the severe cold which prevailed at that season, or 
of being destroyed by wild beasts. -Natalia was unable to conceal 
her fears ; Tellheim endeavoured to reassure her, and she embraced 
him and said in a voice which betrayed much emotion, ^' If I am to 
die, my dear father, it shall be in your arms — death will not then 
be half so bitter." Tellheim caressed his daughter affectionately 
and said, ^^ Do not think of dying, my dear daughter ; it is still in-the 
power of Heaven to save us, and let us hold fast our confidence 
in our Heavenly Father.*' After this they wandered on for ai^ther 
half hour, when, to their great joy, they perceived a covered sledge, 
and hastened towards it with fresh strength ; they opened the door 
and looked in, but found it empty ; they then got into it and felt 
thankful that they had found shelter for that night 

Fatigue soon closed their eyes, but they had not been asleep long 
before tbey were awakened by a loud roaring and scratching out- 
side the sledge^ which was at the same time violently shaken, and 
Tellheim soon came to the just conclusion that some bears were 
attacking it; he therefore held the door as fast as he could. The 
noise continued close to the sledge for nearly an hour, and then 
suddenly cea8ed,which made Tellheim suppose that these unwelcome 
guesU had taken their departure. At the dawn of day Tellheim got 
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out of the sledge to look about him, and could see nothing but woods 
and dreary plains covered with snow. 

Natalia was so weak that it was impossible for her to proceed any 

further. Tellheim had a little food, scarcely sufficient however 

for one day. The dread of perishing either of cold or hunger, at 

length induced him to leave Natalia and seek some neighbouring 

village where he might buy provisions, hire horses, and thus be 

enabled to pursue his journey ; Natalia opposed this resolution, and 

entreated him to remain with her, at the same time expressing her 

dread of being taken prisoner and separated from him for ever : 

I iji' but Tellheim represented to her on the other hand the dangerous 

>\h position in which they were then placed, and the necessity of 

Ibj' devising some means of escape. He took leave of her as if he 

[H hardly hoped to return, implored the Divine blessing upon her, and 

hurried away. 

Afler the expiration of an hour, which appeared to Natalia of 
endless length, she was suddenly alarmed by the report of several 
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t; guns. This noise was succeeded by a loud shout. The dreadful 
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thought that perhaps her father had been discovered and seized 
|i y, ; struck Natalia, and she trembled from head to foot ; she would 

lll^!' most willingly have hastened to the spot whence the noise pro- 

i; !;;< ceeded, that she might at least share her dear father's fate, but 

her weakness rendered this quite impossible : she got out of the 
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sledge and attempted to go in that direction but could not advance, 
and sank under a tree quite exhausted. 

Soon afler, she was again alarmed by seeing four large bears ad- 
vance tovtrards her from different parts of the vtrood ; she had at that 
moment but one way of escaping, and this was to climb the tree 
under which she was resting; for this purpose she collected all her 
remaining strength, and experienced on this occasion the truth of 
what she had often heard, " That necessity enables people to over- 
come difficulties which at other times would have appeared quite 
insurmountable." 

Natalia succeeded in climbing the tree, and the bears came close 
to it, looking up fiercely at her and roaring all the time. The 
largest of the four immediately prepared to climb the tree ; she 
saw him coming, and in her terror screamed as loud as she could ; 
this frightened the animal, and it descended from the tree and 
seemed to meditate another attempt. A second bear soon approached, 
and began to ascend towards Natalia's branch, but her screams 
drove him away before he had reached her. Natalia in this man- 
ner contrived to keep off the wild beasts for nearly an hour; but 
then got so completely benumbed with cold, that she could hardly 
cling to the branch on which she stood, and could not have main- 
tained her position much longer; but to her great joy she soon 
heard a loud barking of dogs in the vicinity : this frightened the 
bears, and they ran away as fast as possible, and sought safety in 
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flight. Tiie barking was followed by some shots, and she presently 
saw four men wrapped up in fur, who by their dress and appear* 
ance seemed to be hunters. They walked towards the sledge^ 
which belonged to them : and when Natalia called to them from 
her tree they hastened to her, and were much surprised to find her 
in such a situation. Seeing the miserable state to which she was 
reduced they treated her with great kindness, set food before her, 
and gave her the best place in the sledge. Their language was 
almost incomprehensible to her; but she at last understood from 
them, that the first shots she had heard, had been aimed at Tell* 
heim, and that several horsemen had found him and taken Eim 
prisoner. She nearly fainted upon hearing this dreadful news, and 
then wrung her hands and uttered loud lamentations. About an 
hour afler, some horses arrived for the sledge, and they immediately 
drove off. Natalia was thus preserved from the destruction which 
threatened her. 

There are good men even in Siberia's dreary wastes, and the 
same sun shines upon them as upon Italy's smiling plains. Natalia 
found the best possible reception in the hunter's house : she was 
treated like a daughter ; but although she was very grateful for this 
kindness, the recollection of her father's unhappy fate robbed her 
of all peace; she passed her days in sorrow, and frequently retired 
into some solitary comer to weep, and could only find consolation id 
the thought of death. 
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About a month afler Natalia's arrival at the hunter's house^ he 
went to a neighbouring town to buy provisions ; Natalia accompa- 
nied him, and was stopping in the front of the inn, when a covered 
sledge came to the door. I'he coachman, who was anxious to pro- 
ceed immediately, asked for a glass of brandy, which he drank in 
gieat haste, and then opened the door of the sledge to speak to the 
person inside. A woman put out her head and looked round. 
What a sight for Natalia! She recognised her mother, and 
endeavoured to rush towards the sledge ; but at that moment the 
coachman whipped the horses and set of at full speed. Natalia in 
vain wrung her hands, and called after him to stop ; the sledge 
soon disappeared out of sight, and she was lefl to despair. She 
afterwards enquired whither the person in the sledge was going, 
but nobody could give her a direct answer; she was merely in- 
formed that it was an exile, who had probably been condemned to 
pass the rest of her life in some remote comer of Siberia. Poor 
Natalia was reduced to the deepest sorrow, and no bright ray of 
hope enlightened her dreary and thorny path through life, which 
had no longer any charm for her, since she had now lost both her 
beloved parents. She returned to the hunter's house heavy and 
sad, and spent two years of grief and sorrow with him, during 
which time she only found comfort in the thought of God and of a 
future life. 

Notwithstanding the kindness with which Natalia was treated at 
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the hunter's house, she secretly felt desirous of changing' her 
situation, and of once more living with more civilized people. One 
day the governor of a province of Siberia passad through the place 
in which she resided ; he made her acquaintance, was pleased with 
her, and proposed that she should accompany him to his house, and 
assist his wife in her household concerns. Natalia had no hesitation 
in accepting this invitation, and took leave with a thankiiil heart 
and many tears of those kind persons, who had received her into 
their home and had treated her like their own child. 

After travelling a hundred and thirty miles, Natalia and Miltof 
(this was the governor's name) arrived at his residence. He imme- 
diately presented Natalia to his wife, saying that he had brought 
her an assistant and hoped that she would be useful. The gover- 
nor's wife was not unfavourably disposed towards Natalia, but 
thought it would be advisable to become a little better acquainted 
with her before she was finally established in the house : she there- 
fore observed her more closely, particularly with regard to her 
habitfl of cleanliness and order, and as Natalia possessed these and 
other valuable qualities in an eminent degree, she soon gained the 
entire confidence of the governor and his wife. 

Natalia passed three years in this house : her situation was not 
only tolerable, but exceedingly comfortable, and she would cer- 
tainly have felt it so, had not the remembrance of her unhappy 
parents destroyed any transitory feeling of pleasure which arose 
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in her mind. She made numerous attempts to discover the residence 
of her parents, but they were all unavailing. About this time^ the 
governor received •a letter, which gave him and his wife much 
pleasure: it conveyed the intelligence that an intimate friend of 
theirs, whom they greatly valued, had been appointed governor of 
one of the provinces of Siberia, distant a hundred and fifty miles 
from the town which they inhabited. As travelling in sledges is 
much more expeditious than in carriages^ Miltof thought nothing 
of the distance which separated him from his friend Kutschef, (thi» 
was the name of the new governor,) and determined to visit him, 
with his wife, in a few months. The journey was undertaken at 
the appointed time ; and Natalia, who seldom lefl the governor's 
wife, accompanied them. They arrived at their destination in a few 
days, and were received by Kutschef, with great joy. His wife^ 
being a German, was quite delighted to find a country*woman in 
Natalia. After Miltof and his family had been most hospitably 
entertained for several days, Kutschef, whose duty required him to 
visit the surrounding district, proposed that the whole party should 
accompany him. At every place, he conversed most kindly with 
the prisoners ; enquired into their state, listened to their complaints^ 
and promised several of them, to amend their condition to the 
extent of his power. Natalia witnessed this humane 'conduct of 
the governor, and her esteem for him increased daily. 

At a small but cheerful and neat little town, Kutschef stopped, 
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and gave orders that the prisoners who were there, should appear 
before him in the court of the inn. They loudly welcomed the new 
governor. One man was particularly distinguished from the 
others, by his fine features and the calm expression of his counte- 
nance. Kutschef desired him to come forward, and asked of what 
country he was ? "A German," was his answer. The governor 
immediately called his wife and Natalia, to show them a country- 
man. Natalia came instantly, and a kind of presentiment filled her 
mind ; she hastened to the window ; Kutschef pointed to her coun- 
tryman ; she looked at him, screamed, and would have thrown her- 
self out of the window, had not Kutschef held her back in time. She 
then exclaimed, with much emotion, ^^ Oh, it is, it is, my father!" 
^^ Natalia," said Kutschef, who was not at all acquainted with her 
history, *' you are talking at random, what is the matter with you?" 
But Natalia, who was trembling with joy, could only repeat, " It 
is, it is, my father, my father." The governor sent for Miltof, 
who soon guessed the cause of her strange conduct. He hurried 
out of the room, and brought in the prisoner, who when he per- 
ceived Natalia, retreated a few steps, and appeared as if struck by 
lightning. He was unable to speak, but once more looked at the 
half-fainting girl, and then rushed towards her with open arms, 
with his eyes full of tears, directed towards Heaven. He once 
more contemplated her face, as if he could scarcely believe what 
he saw^ and then tenderly embraced her, with the words, " Natalia, 
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my daughter," Natalia hun^ weeping upon his neCk, without 
being able to pronounce a word. The by-standers, who now 
understood everything, looked at each other, and shed tears of 
emotion and joy. Natalia fell on her knees, with her eyes directed 
towards Heaven, and although the intensity of her feelings did not 
allow her to speak, everybody plainly perceived that she was 
thanking God for the unexpected happiness she enjoyed. The 
father and daughter could not recover from the first tumult of their 
feelings for some time ; they looked at the by-standers and at each 
other, with joy, gratitude, and astonishment. Kutschef said a few 
more words to the prisoners in the court, and then dismissed them ; 
but desired Tellheim to remain, and as soon as he had recovered 
sufficient composure, begged him to relate the circumstances of his 
misfortune. The worthy governor was touched with compassion 
at the recital of Tellheini's innocence, and of the sufferings which 
he had already endured for five years. He at last said to him, 
" Take courage; I will willingly contribute, as far as I can, to the 
alleviation of your punishment; you shall travel with me, and from 
henceforth live in my house ; it is not in my power to give you full 
freedom, but 1 will make every effort to procure it for you as soon 
as possible. 

Tellheim, touched with the noble conduct of this worthy man, 
thanked him most heartily for his kindness, but insinuated that he, 
as governor, might perhaps by this means, lay himself open to sus- 
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picion^ an(} injure his own interest. But Kutschef replied, '^ Do 
not be afraid, everything must be risked for good men, who are 
unfortunate.'* 

Natalia once more felt pleasure in her life, now that her 
honored and tenderly beloved father was restored to her ; and she 
could not moderate her expressions of joy at this unexpected meet- 
ing. In a few days the governor returned to his usual residence, 
where he and Natalia took an affectionate leave of Miltof and his 
wife ; they were now comfortably lodged in the governor's house, 
and Kutschef immediately wrote to an intimate friend at St. Peters- 
burg, to enquire about Tellheim's affairs ; the answer he received 
was not quite satisfactory ; his friend stated that every one at St. 
Petersburg was fully convinced of Tellheim's innocence ; but that 

he had an implacable enemy in the Count of X ^ who was still in 

great favour at court, and who had been the cause of Tellheim's 
punishment. He farther advised Kutschef not to interest himself 
too much about Tellheim ; as by interference, he would expose 
himself to danger, and perhaps to disgrace. But Kutschef was 
among the small number of those, who entirely forget their own 
interest, when endeavouring to serve others. The conviction that 
Tellheim suffered innocently, was quite sufficient for him to con- 
sider it his duty to employ every means of saving him from farther 
misery. He dispatched an address to the Emperor, in which he 
warmly advocated Tellheim's honesty, innocence, and the five years 
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of suffering tie had endured, and enclosed it to a friend at St. 
Petersburg J with the request that he would present it to the 
Emperor at a favourable moment. He waited impatiently to know 
the success of this attempt, and passed three months without 
receiving any answer; at length a courier arrived one evening 
from St. Petersburg, and brought him a packet from the Emperor. 
He opened the paper, with mixed feelings of hope and fear, and 
read to his sincere delight, that " Tellheim and his daughter were 
free; and that they might immediately return to their former 
place of abode ; that their journey was to be facilitated as much as 
possible, and that the governor was to give them 300 roubles to 
defray their travelling expenses." 

After reading this paper, the governor said to his wife, " This is 
the happiest day of my life : how delightful is the thought that I 
have saved an innocent sufferer." 

Tellheim and Natalia were informed of their happiness the same 
evening, and they were both of them almost beside themselves for 
joy. Kutschef received their warmest expressions of gratitude for 
his noble conduct towards them. Neither Tellheim nor Natalia 
had any sleep that night, and Tellheim said, " Oh, my dear 
daughter. Heaven frequently saves innocent persons by means of 
good men. It is well for us that we suffered innocently, and 
remained constant to religion and virtue, our happiness is now, for 
that reason, more real und pure." 
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« But Oh !" siglied Natalia. 

Tellheim understood her and said, " Dear Natalia, be comforted, 
if your mother be still alive, of which I entertain no doubt, we 
shall probably some day see her again; for as the Emperor has 
granted us our freedom he will certainly not refuse it to her." 

This consoled Natalia, and she began to entertain the most flat- 
tering hopes of again seeing her mother. 

Tellheim and Natalia were very anxious to return home, and in 
a week took leave of the governor, who had given them so many 
proofs of regard, and who had obtained their freedom. Those who 
are acquainted with Tellheim's and Natalia's sentiments, will easily 
imagine with what sorrow they parted from Kutchef and his 
amiable wife ; he accompanied them as far as a town ten miles 
from his residence, and then took leave of them with a heavy heart. 

How happy were both father and daughter when they arrived 
at the boundary of Siberia, and afterwards when they approached 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. They were everywhere received with 
much kindness, and at every place they sought tidings of Louisa, 
but in vain : they could learn nothing respecting her. 

They were detained for two days at St, Petersburg, and were 
then permitted to proceed to their former abode. The inhabitants 
of this town were quite delighted to hear of their return, and many 
went to meet them and gave them a most hearty welcome. Tell- 
heim^s friends were overjoyed at his release.^ome of the magistratas 
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went out to meet him, and announced that the Emperor had given 
him an estate and conferred important privileges upon him as a 
compensation for his unmerited sufferings* 

When Tellheim entered the town universal joy prevailed, and 
many hundreds of people accompanied his sledge. Upon his 
arrival at home every body hastened forward to shake him and 
Natalia by the hand. 

^^ You will," said one of the magistrates, ^^ find every thing in 
your house in its former state : by the command of the Emperor, 
all articles which had been removed, are now restored." 

With feelings of gratitude and joy Tellheim and Natalia entered 
the house, from which they had been absent more than five years. 
One of the doors was immediately opened, and a young man came 
forward to receive them. When Natalia saw him she was agree- 
ably surprised, and exclaimed, ^^ My dear father, is not this young 
Lindheim, Mary's brother ?" ^* It is," said the young man, shaking 
them warmly by the hand ; and he aflerwards told them in a few 
words that he had then been absent from Germany two years, 
during which time he had lived at St Petersburg, where he asked 
leave from the magistrate to receive Tellheim at his own house. 

Tellheim expressed his satisfaction at being welcomed by a 
countryman, the son of an intimate friend. Natalia directly 
enquired afler her dear Mary, of whom she had oflen thought in the 
deserts of Siberia. 
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Lindheim knocked at the door, of a room, which was instantly 
opened, and what an unexpected pleasure — Mary appeared and 
ran to embrace Natalia. These two affectionate friends gave 
themselves up for some time to their first burst of joy at this un- 
looked for meeting; and Natalia, at this instant, almost forgot the 
five years of misery she had endured. 

Tellheim was looking with much emotion at this demonstration 
of mutual friendship, when a thought, which suddenly rose in his 
mind, put an end to his enjoyment, and he said, ^^ Oh, if Louisa 
were here — could she but participate in our happiness !" These 
words escaped bim, and Natalia hearing them immediately be- 
came sad, and fell weeping on her father's neck. 

Heaven has granted you entire happiness, said Lindheim, open- 
ing a room door. Tellheim turned round and uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight and surprise ; Natalia said, " Oh, my mother, my 
mother." 

Tellheim and Natalia rushed into the room and Louisa came for- 
ward to meet them. It would be impossible to describe their joy at 
this meeting, but it may easily be imagined by those who remem- 
ber the sufferings they had all endured and the time they had been 
separated from each other. 

Tellheim and Natalia embraced Ix)uisa by turns. Many of the 
inhabitants took the warmest interest in their happiness, and the 
day of their return was one of rejoicing to the whole town. It was 
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in consequence of the Emperor's decree that Louisa had been 
restored to liberty, conveyed secretly to her former residence, 
where it was intended that her husband should find her ready to 
receive him. 
. After a few days the report reached them, that the Count of 

X , who had occasioned Tellheim's misfortune^was out of fevour, 

and had been exiled to Siberia; nobody pitied him, as it was con- 
sidered that he deserved his fate. 

Tellheim and his family remained constant to virtue, and were 
much esteemed by their neighbours. Natalia was married to young 
Lindheim, and lived most happily with him and his sister Mary. 
Often when they were sitting in a circle round the fire, they talked 
over the events of their past lives, and remembered with gratitude 
their deliverence from misfortune. 

Tellheim frequently said, ^* The ways of Providence are un- 
searchable, his mercies never fail. Let every one therefore trust 
in God, and be steadfast to virtue." 

One fine summer evening, Tellheim took Natalia's hand, looked 
at her with devout seriousness and fatherly love, and said in a 
trembling voice, " My dear daughter, 1 feel that the end of my life 
is approaching ; when I thinP on my former years, a heavenly 
peace difilises itself over my mind, for I trust that I have not been 
useless in this world. — I have been sustained through life by faith 
in God, who directs all events with fatherly goodness, and now 
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through his grace I am enabled to meet death, without fear. 
Pray, dear Natalia, continue firm in this belief — and — ," The old 
man stopped here, NataUa became alarmed, his head sank upon 
her shoulder ; a fit of apoplexy had terminated his earthly exist- 
ence. His death was that of a good man, calm and tranquil. 

The family every year celebrated the day of their return from 
Siberia, and always remembered those persons who had been kind 
to them in their misfortune ; and, it is almost unnecessary to add, 
that on these occasions they thought most gratefully of Kutschef, 
to whom they owed their happiness. 



THE END. 
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